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THE  THINKER 


By  Berton  Braley 

BACK  of  the  beating  hammer  by  which  the  steel  is  wrought, 
Back  of  the  workshop's  clamor  the  seeker  may  find  the 
thought; 

The  thought  that  is  ever  Master  of  iron  and  steam  and  steel, 
That  rises  above  disaster  and  tramples  it  under  its  heel. 

The  drudge  may  fret  and  tinker  or  labor  with  lusty  blows, 
But  back  of  him  stands  the  Thinker,  the  clear-eyed  man  who  knows; 
For  into  each  plow  or  sabre,  each  piece  and  part  and  whole, 
Must  go  the  brains  of  labor,  which  gives  the  work  a  soul. 

Back  of  the  motors  humming,  back  of  the  bells  that  ring, 
Back  of  the  hammers  drumming,  back  of  the  cranes  that  swing; 
There  is  the  eye  which  scans  them,  watching  through  stress  and 

strain; 

There  is  the  Mind  which  plans  them — back  of  the  brawn  the  Brain. 

Light  of  the  roaring  boiler,  force  of  the  engine's  thrust. 
Strength  of  the  sweating  toiler,  greatly  in  these  we  trust; 
But  back  of  them  stands  the  schemer,  the  Thinker  that  drives  things 

through; 

Back  of  the  job  the  Dreamer  who's  making  the  dream  come  true. 
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MYSTERY  OF  OCEAN  SOLVED  ONCE  MORE 


Strange  Case  of  Marie  Celeste,  Found  Adrift,  Shipshape  but  Unmanned, 

Explained  by  Civil  War  Sailor 


I  HE  MYSTERY  of  the  Marie 
I      Celeste  has  been  dispelled,  if 
one  may  credit  the  latest  story 
of  a  voyage  around  which  the  fancy 
of  those  who  follow  the  sea  has  played 
for  a  half  century. 

One  December  day  fifty-four  years 
ago  the  Dei  Gratia,  a  sailing  vessel, 
put  in  at  Gibraltar  with  the  brig  Marie 
Celeste  in  tow  and  thereby  gave  rise 
to  as  strange  a  tale  as  ever  came  in 
from  the  sea.  As  the  Dei  Gratia  was 
from  the  northwest  a  few  days  before, 
making  toward  the  Mediterranean 
according  to  the  story,  a  ship  was 
sighted,  under  full  sail,  also  apparently 
making  for  the  Straits.  The  skipper 
paused  to  watch  her  course,  for  the 
astonishment  of  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
beholding  the  ribs  of  the  skeleton  ship 
outlined  against  the  sun,  could  hardly 
have  surpassed  the  captain's  at  what 
he  saw.  The  heavens  were  serene 
above,  the  ocean  calm  beneath;  but 
the  vessel  came  up,  yawned  and  fell 
away  like  a  drunken  ship,  unable  to 
hold  her  course. 

Could  there  be  a  hand  at  the  wheel? 
The  skipper  thought  not.  A  boat 
put  out,  and  as  it  drew  near  the  men 
hailed  the  vessel  by  the  name  she 
bore,  Marie  Celeste.  No  answering 
hail  came;  not  a  man  was  seen  on 
deck.  In  apprehension  the  boat's  crew 
boarded.  Silence  met  them  and  as 
their  quest  proceeded  the  queerest 
thing  of  all  was  that  they  found  noth- 
ing from  which  any  one  might  shrink, 
except  the  appalling  loneliness  of  a 
vessel  in  midocean  unmanned  by 
a  human  being.  A  cat  asleep  on  a 
locker  was  the  only  visible  living  thing 
aboard. 

The  ship  was  in  perfect  trim,  not 
a  rope  or  stay,  not  a  spar  damaged. 


In  the  forecastle  were  five  seamen's 
chests  and  two  kit  bags,  with  con- 
tents undistributed;  and  the  captain's 
watch  was  ticking  on  a  nail  above 
his  bunk.  The  galley  stove,  though 
raked  out,  was  still  hot  and  three  cups 
of  tea  on  the  table  were  warm.  The 
official  log  was  written  up  to  Nov.  24; 
since  then  it  presented  only  a  white 
blur,  as  if  its  legend  had  been  rubbed 
off  in  haste. 

Shipshape  but  Deserted 

Undoubtedly  some  one  had  been 
on  board  not  long  before.  But  what 
had  become  of  the  crew?  Then  the 
chronometer  was  reported  missing. 
Possibly  the  Marie  Celeste  had  struck 
rough  weather  and  the  men  had 
taken  the  intrument  and  put  off  in 
the  boats?  But  the  boats  were  firm  in 
their  chocks,  sealed  at  the  keel  by  a 
recent  coat  of  paint.  On  the  side- 
board a  glass  full  of  water  further 
seemed  to  deny  the  possibilty  of 
rough  weather..  A  slash  of  an  axe  or  a 
cutlass  was  discovered  on  the  bulwark 
forward,  but  nowhere  was  there  the 
slightest  evidence  of  struggle.  It  was 
preposterous  to  imagine  that  every 
man  jack  of  them  had  entered  into  a 
suicide  compact  and  leaped  overboard. 

When  the  Dei  Gratia  and  her  'dere- 
lict" reached  port  the  story  raised 
men's  hair.  Tales  had  come  in  before 
of  adventures  and  unbelievable  hap- 
penings at  sea,  but  nothing  so  inex- 
plicable as  that  of  a  ship  sailing  along 
with  all  signs  of  having  been  recently 
manned  and  no  evidence  of  mishaps 
yet  without  a  single  soul  on  board. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  ship  itself,  in 
port.  The  story,  told  over  and  over 
again,  spread  over  the  seven  seas. 
Searches  were  conducted  and  sailors' 
homes  were  notified;  but  not  a  mao 
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from  the  Marie  Celeste  turned  up,  no 
body  was  washed  ashore  and  not  even 
a  message  in  a  bottle  floated  in. 
Sold  to  British  Firm 

The  Marie  Celeste  went  more  or  less 
serenely  on  her  way.  After  a  laying 
up  at  Gibraltar  while  the  salvage  busi- 
ness was  in  hand,  she  proceeded  with 
all  necessary  crew  to  Genan  and  dis- 
charged her  cargo.  Later  she  was  sold 
to  a  British  firm  and  for  years  car- 
ried China  clay  from  Plymouth  to 
Philadelphia. 

But  men  did  not  let  the  story  of 
her  crewless  voyage  drop.  When  time 
shed  no  light  on  the  disappearance  of 
the  crew  they  set  about  concocting 
explanations  to  suit  themselves.  A 
favorite  one  had  to  do  with  the  sudden 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  some 
unknown  monster  of  the  deep.  But 
every  one  had  his  own  theory. 

The  Marie  Celeste  had  not  been 
long  on  the  public  tongue  before  pub- 
licity loving  spirits  began  to  crop  up, 
claiming  that  they  had  been  numbered 
with  the  vanished  crew.  One  of  these 
tales  came  from  Oxford  thirteen  years 
ago.  The  servant  of  a  don  told  how 
he  alone  had  escaped  when  a  light 
staging  along  the  bowsprit,  on  which 
the  men  had  crowded  to  watch  a  swim- 
ming exhibition,  gave  way,  consign- 
ing the  crew  to  the  sharks.  Other 
"true  stories"  without  number,  before 
rnd  since,  tried  their  sails  and  went 
far  for  a  time,  only  to  be  thrown  out  of 
competition  because  they,  like  the 
theories,  failed  to  hold  water.  Still 
more  recently  a  captain  in  the  British 
Navy  gave  out  another  version  con- 
fided to  him  by  an  alleged  survivor, 
who  exacted  a  pledge  of  secrecy  until 
after  his  death. 

Find  Treasure  Ship 

The  crew  of  the  Marie  Celeste,  so 
he  said,  sighted  a  derelict  with  a  safe 
full  of  gold  and  silver.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  divide  the  spoils,  then,  du- 
bious as  to  the  legality  of  their  act. 
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took  to  the  derelict's  boats  and  disap- 
peared to  live  in  luxury  while  keeping 
their  own  guilty  secret,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Marie  Celeste. 

Although  this  revelation  is  less  than 
two  years  old,  another  has  appeared 
to  contest  its  title  as  the  real  expla- 
nation of  the  Marie  Celeste's  mystery. 
It  is  the  narrative  of  one  John  Pem- 
berton,  a  Civil  War  naval  veteran  of 
77  years,  now  living  in  England  and 
one-time  cook  on  the  Marie  Celeste. 
It  is  thought  that  Jack  Dossell,  an- 
other member  of  the  much-discussed 
crew,  may  also  be  alive.  This  latest 
story,  set  forth  in  a  London  magazine 
the  other  day,  has  a  different  tone 
from  all  the  rest.  Whereas  they  pur- 
ported to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  an 
abandoned  ship,  this  one  discards  the 
mystery  as  a  myth.  According  to 
Pemberton's  story,  the  secrets  of  the 
sea  needed  no  probing,  but  the  ver- 
acity of  the  Dei  Gratia's  captain  did; 
for  the  Dei  Gratia,  in  "finding"  the 
Marie  Celeste,  was  keeping  an  appoint- 
ment made  in  New  York,  nor  was  the 
brig  without  a  soul  on  board. 

The  manner  in  which  the  captain  of 
the  Dei  Gratia  turned  the  trick  of 
bringing  in  the  Marie  Celeste  as  a 
derelict  is  John  Pemberton's  tale. 
The  Latest  Story 

The  Marie  Celeste,  with  her  cargo 
of  railway  timber  and  whale  oil,  was 
ready  to  sail  from  New  York,  the  Dei 
Gratia  having  arranged  to  carry  her 
surplus  cargo;  but  she  had  no  crew, 
according  to  Pemberton.  Most  of  the 
seaman  along  the  Atlantic  coast  were 
Civil  war  veterans  on  ^50  monthly 
pensions.  They  did  not  care  for  hot 
days  afloat  with  a  cargo  of  whale  oil. 
Captain  Briggs,  part  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel, was  at  his  wit's  end.  Then  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Dei  Gratia  offered  to  lend 
three  men,  on  condition  that  they  be 
returned  at  Santa  Marta,  in  the  Azores 
islands,  where  the  vessels  were  to  meet 
and  where  Captain  Briggs  might  sup- 
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plement  his  crew. 

At  length  the  Marie  Celeste  set  sail, 
but  not  under  the  best  auspices.  She 
was  an  unwieldly  vessel  at  best,  man- 
ned with  a  scratch  crew,  one  of  them 
shanghaied,  under  a  slave-driving 
mate.  Bad  feeling  was  rife  from  the 
start;  nor  were  passions  at  all  soothed 
by  the  strains  of  the  piano  of  the  cap- 
tain's wife. 

The  piano,  in  fact  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  subsequent  trouble.  When 
on  the  night  before  the  vessel  sailed, 
the  instrument  was  swung  aboard,  the 
fate  of  the  voyage  was  sealed.  The 
mate  was  disgruntled  anyway  that  the 
captain's  wife  was  to  go  along,  since 
she  ousted  him  from  his  berth;  and 
insult  was  added  to  injury  when  her 
piano  was  assigned  to  his  locker  space. 
Piano  Breaks  Loose 

A  few  days  out,  bad  weather  came 
and  the  piano  broke  loose.  The  mate, 
with  unlooked-for  gallantry,  set  him- 
self to  secure  it.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Nov.  24,  the  vessel,  about  400  miles 
northwest  of  the  Azores,  expecting  to 
sight  the  Dei  Gratia  at  any  moment, 
was  sailing  placidly  along  and  Mrs. 
Briggs  was  playing  her  piano,  when  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  came  up.  The 
Marie  Celeste  was  never  very  respon- 
sive to  her  helm,  and  the  gust  proved 
too  much  for  the  man  at  the  wheel. 
She  lurched  to  starboard.  The  piano 
tore  loose,  pinning  Mrs.  Briggs  to  the 
bulkhead.  Next  day  she  died. 

The  captain  was  distraught.  He  ac- 
cused the  mate  of  having  "stowed  the 
music"  so  that  it  should  feel  the  weath- 
er; and  anger  and  recrimination  flash- 
ed. The  day  following  the  captain 
ordered  the  helmsman  thrown  over- 
board, but  was  persuaded  to  send  the 
hated  piano  in  his  stead.  That  same 
evening  Briggs  himself  disappeared; 
the  mate  suggested  that  he  had  "gone 
after  the  piano."  Straightway  all  discip- 
line disappeared  from  the  ship,  and 
rum  allotments  ran  full  and  free.  One 
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night  one  of  the  men  in  a  cabin  brawl 
accused  the  mate  of  having  made  away 
with  the  captain,  and,  in  consequence 
he  himself  landed  in  the  sea. 

As  the  vessel  neared  Santa  Marta, 
the  Dei  Gratia  having  failed  to  ap- 
pear, bum-boats  from  ashore  came  out 
peddling  fruits  and  fancy  things;  and 
the  mate  and  two  of  the  men  in  a 
drunken  state  went  ashore  in  one  of 
these.  That  was  the  last  seen  of  them. 
This  left  on  the  Marie  Celeste  only  the 
three  men  from  the  Dei  Gratia  and 
the  cook.  On  Dec.  4  they  agreed  to 
cruise  toward  Gibraltar  in  the  hope  of 
intercepting  their  own  ship,  which 
they  did  on  Dec.  7. 

When  the  captain  of  the  Dei  Gratia 
came  across  them  he  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  the  Marie  Celeste's  value  at 
salvage.  It  was  a  simple  matter  to 
view  the  vessel  as  an  "abandoned" 
craft,  since  she  had  neither  navigating 
officer  nor  crew  of  her  own  on  board. 
His  three  men  might  be  conceived  to 
constitute  a  prize  crew,  needing  no 
mention  in  his  report,  and  it  is  this 
trick,  according  to  Pemberton,  which 
worked  with  great  success,  much  to 
the  profit  of  the  Dei  Gratia  and  her 
captain  and  crew. 

 o  

WHEAT  PIT    IS    FOREST  OF 
WIGWAGGING  ARMS 

To  see  the  Roman  statue  given  in 
all  its  classic  perfection,  visit  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade.  On  an  exciting  day, 
the  crowds  of  brokers  in  the  wheat 
pit  really  outdo  the  Fascisti. 

Especially  of  late,  with  wheat  prices 
whirling  wildly,  tourists  in  Chicago 
seem  never  to  tire  of  the  picturesque 
spectacle  of  a  forest  of  waving  arms 
thrust  skyward  on  change. 

Gestures  Mean  Millions 

The  life-and-death  earnestness  of 
the  action  appears  all  the  more  fasci- 
nating because  of  strange  accompany- 
ing gestures.     Their    significance  is 
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rarely  understood  by  outsiders,  but 
every  detail  is  full  of  meaning — an 
indispensable  deaf-and-dumb  lan- 
guage of  the  grain  trade. 

The  whole  bizarre  pantomine — 
however  much  it  may  resemble  a 
salute  to  Mussolini — is  demonstrated 
by  experience  to  be  the  best  method 
yet  devised  for  transacting  like  a  flash 
business  that  runs  daily  far  up  into 
millions  of  bushels. 

Sign  of  Buying 

The  eager  oblique  upward  stretch 
of  the  right  arm  of  each  of  the  multi- 
tude of  brokers  standing  tip-toe  in  the 
trading  pit,  signifies  not  merely  that 
he  is  striving  to  buy  or  sell,  but  also 
expresses  in  exact  form  the  definite 
amount  and  the  actual  intended  price. 
\/here  everybody  is  shouting,  even 
the  best  lungs  have  their  limit,  and 
something  more  is  needed. 

Whole  Hand,  25,000  Bushels 

The  device  is  simplicity  itself — a 
sign  manual  in  which  the  whole  hand 
displayed  vertically  means  25,000 
bushels,  each  finger  counting  as 
5,000  bushels.  Price  in  even  cents  is 
indicated  by  the  clenched  fist,  held 
horizontally.  Each  horizontal  finger 
separately  extended  represents  an 
added  eighth  of  a  cent  up  to  five 
eighths.  The  extended  hand  en- 
tirely with  the  fingers  horizontal  but 
close  together  means  three-quarters, 
and  the  thumb  raised  separatedly  is  a 
signal  for  seven-eighths.  Whether  the 
grain  is  offered  or  being  bid  for  is 
shown  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  hand 
to  or  from  the  trader  himself. 

Grotesque  as  the  system  may  look, 
:he  signaling  not  only  closes  contracts 
involving  millions,  but  also  instantly 
enables  the  official  reporters  every 
moment  to  note  at  a  glance  the  actual 
price  of  grain — the  price  transmitted 
from  Chicago  to  all  the  markets  of 
the  world. — The  Butte  Miner. 

Success  implies  joy  in  your  work — and  joy 
means  better  work  tomorrow. — Hubbard. 


In  the  Hands  of  Deaf  Employees 

An  Intet. national  News  Dis[  atch  reads  as 
follows: 

St.  Louis,  July  13. — A  factory  is  to 
be  established  here  in  which  the  entire 
working  personnel  will  be  deaf  mutes. 

The  project  will  be  understaken  by 
S.  H.  Curlee,  president  of  the  Curlee 
Clothing  Company,  who,  after  an  ex- 
periment covering  sixteen  years,  has 
found  workers  in  this  unfortunate 
condition  to  be  more  zealous  in  their 
endeavors  than  most  normal  em- 
ployees. 

In  this  sixteen  years  Curlee  has  had 
one  deaf  mute  constantly  in  his  em- 
ploy, has  analyzed  his  attitude  and 
attention  to  duty  and  has  concluded 
that  an  independent  factory  operated 
solely  by  deaf  and  dumb  workers  will 
be  a  success. 

"The  deaf  mutes  are  highly  effici- 
ent workmen,"  Curlee  explained. 
"They  apply  themselves  to  their  work, 
are  seldom  absent,  and,  through  their 
zeal  to  earn  a  livelihood,  just  as  capa- 
ble as  more  fortunate  persons.  They 
have  worked  themselves  up  in  many 
instances  to  positions  of  responsibility. 

"In  the  department  which  will  be 
managed  by  them  they  will  do  all 
kinds  of  work,  such  as  sewing,  press- 
ing and  cutting.  From  among  the 
experts  will  be  chosen  directors  for  the 
different  departments.  I  have  ob- 
served for  years  the  industry  invari- 
ably shown  by  the  deaf  mutes,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  pro- 
duction of  the  departments  operated 
by  them  as  compared  with  departments 
managed  by  other  workers." 

Curlee  pointed  out  that  even  more 
efficient  work  by  the  mutes  probably 
will  result  from  his  experiment,  as  in- 
stead of  a  director  having  to  write 
down  instructions  as  at  present,  the 
sign  language  can  be  used  by  the  mute 
in  charge. 

Other  workers  are  distracted  from 

(Continued  on  Page  12.) 
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MRS.  W.  E.  TAYLOR'S  CLASS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Miss  Anderson  ate 
luncla  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menzemer  last  Mon- 
day. They  had  a  very  good  time. 

Hildegard  Wudell. 


Tunney  beat  Dempsey. 


I  am  glad. 

Lloyd  Revelle. 


The  sun  is  shinning  today. 


Bertha  Noyd. 


Last  Sunday  morning  Miss  Dunkin  took  our 
Sunday  School  picture.  She  also  took  Mrs. 
Taylor's  class.  Miss  Dunkin  will  give  each  one 
of  us  a  picture  when  they  are  finished. 

Ida  Biavaschi. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menzemer  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  had  dinner  with  Mrs.  Scott  and  Mrs. 
Lyon  last  Sunday.  The  dinner  was  fine.  They 
had  a  good  time.  They  stayed  all  afternoon. 

Mildred  Christensen. 


I  saw  some  little  pigs  last  Saturday.  I  held 
one.  The  litde  pig  squealed. 

Joseph  Kuzara. 


We  went  to  the  picture  show  last  Sunday 
night.  It  was  funny.  I  laughed  and  laughed. 

Opal  Dickey. 


Mrs.  Taylor  will  take  us  to  town  next  Sat- 
urday.   She  will  buy  ice-cream  for  us. 

Robert  Moschelle. 


Mrs.  Lyon  took  the  little  girls  to  town  last 
Saturday.  They  bought  candy  and  bananas. 
They  ha  a  good  time. 

Hildegard  Wudell. 


Some  girls  walked  with  Miss  Dunkin.  They 
made  a  fire  and  toasted  marsh-mallows. 

Lyle  Olsen. 


Saturday  was  Bertha  Noyd's  birthday.  She 
had  a  cake.  She  gave  some  to  the  girls.  The 
cake  was  fine. 

Kathrine  Noyd. 


Edna  and  I  swept  Miss  Logan's  room.  She 
gave  us  money  and  apples. 

Margaret  Wilkinson. 


MISS  MARY  DUNKIN'S  CLASS 

Last  Sunday  Mr.  Kemp  went  with  the  boys 
for  a  walk.  We  went  out  the  Little  Boulder 
Road.  We  met  Miss  Dunkin  and  Miss  Ander- 
son. They  took  all  of  our  pictures.  Miss 
Dunkin  is  my  teacher. — George  Spark. 


Last  Tuesday  was  George's  birthday.  He  was 
fourteen  years  old.  Miss  Dunkin  gave  him  a 
present  for  his  birthday.  We  have  six  geran- 
iums in  our  schoolroom.  They  are  in  bloom 
now.    •  They  are  very  pretty. 

Raymond  Johnson. 


T  like  to  go  to  school.  I  study  Arithmetic, 
History,  Geography  and  Language.  Miss 
Dunkin  is  my  teacher.  She  is  from  Ohio.  She 
is  good  and  kind  to  us. — Richard  Wilkinson. 


Bertha's  birthday  was  last  Sunday.  She  was 
1 3  years  old.  Her  mother  sent  her  a  birthday 
cake.  We  had  a  party.  Miss  Dunkin  gave 
her  two  handkerchiefs  for  her  birthday. 

Laura  Manza. 


Last  Saturday  Miss  Dunkin  took  us  on  a 
picnic.  We  left  the  school  about  1:30  and 
went  down  town  and  she  bought  each  of  us  a 
bottle  of  pop.  We  drank  it  with  straws.  She 
also  got  us  some  candy.  Then  we  walked  on 
until  we  came  to  Capital  Hill.  We  climbed 
upon  the  top  and  made  a  fire  and  roasted 
marshmallows  on  long  sticks  over  the  fire. 
Miss  Dunkin  took  her  portable  Victrola  with 
us.  We  played  it  while  we  roasted  our  marsh- 
mallows.  We  took  pictures  upon  the  top  of 
Capital  Hill.  We  had  a  fine  time  and  want 
to  go  again  some  time.  Miss  Dunkin  is  very 
kind  to  us  and  we  like  her. — Julia  Raniere. 


MRS.  EDITH  STUDY'S  CLASS 

Two  weeks  ago,  Friday  Roy  Tuggle  went  to 
the  gymnasium.  His  side  hurt  him.  He  fell 
on  a  mat.  Mr.  Kemp  called  Mr.  Menzemer 
to  the  gymnasium.  Then  Mr.  Menzemer  called 
the  nurse.  Two  boys  carried  Roy  to  the 
hospital.  They  laid  him  on  the  bed.  Saturday 
noon  the  nurse  took  Roy  to  the  hospital  in 
Butte.  Roy's  sister  is  a  nurse.  She  will  take 
care  of  him.  The  doctor  operated  on  Roy 
Saturday  night  for  appendicitis.  He  will  be 
well  soon.  He  will  come  back  to  school  in  a 
few  days. — Maurice  Schoenberg. 


My  mother  sent  me  a  cake  for  my  birthday. 
Miss  Logan  took  the  girls  for  a  walk  last 
week. 


We  were  in  the  fourth  grade  last  year.  Miss; 
Buhrer  was  our  teacher.  She  is  married  now. 
We  miss  her  very  much.    We  are  in  the  fifth 
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grade  now.  Mrs.  Study  is  our  teacher.  We 
study  our  lessons  very  hard  because  we  want  to 
pass  our  examinations.  We  want  to  be  in  the 
sixth  grade  next  year. — Stepha  Tularski. 


Last  Sunday  noon  Walter  and  Fulton  Her- 
bold  came  back  from  their  vacation  of  three 
months. 

I  came  back  two  weeks  ago  Sunday  night. 

I  wish  I  could  stay  at  home  but  I  must  come 
to  school.  Last  year  Miss  Buhrer  was  my 
teacher.  She  is  married  now.  She  has  gone  to 
Santa  Barbara,  California.  Surely  we  miss  her 
so  much. — Edward  Baker. 


My  birthday  was  August  22.  My  family 
had  a  surprise  for  my  birthday.  We  ate  gravy, 
mashed  potatoes,  peas  with  carrots,  nutcake, 
cookies,  chickens  and  dressing  and  ice  cream 
at  noon.  Ralph  Jacobs  came  to  my  home  for 
my  birthday.  He  had  something  to  eat  and 
after  a  while  we  went  swimming  in  the  river. 
We  wore  our  bathing  suits.  We  like  to  go 
there.  My  little  brother  and  I  sat  down  in  the 
car.  Ralph  is  a  fine  swimmer.  He  hurt  his 
back  because  a  rock  fell  and  hit  him  on  his 
back.  He  is  all  right  now.  We  had  a  good 
time  swimming  and  then  Ralph  drove  all  my 
family  home  in  a  car.  Bob  Coffey  gave  me 
fifty  cents.  I  was  surprised  that  Bob  Coffey 
gave  me  fifty  cents.  I  told  him  that  I  thanked 
him  very  much.  My  big  sister's  boy's  name 
is  Bob  Coffey.  He  is  a  handsome  boy.  We 
had  a  good  time  on  my  birthday. 

Nettie  Farthing. 


My  friend  came  to  see  me.  Helen  and  Adela 
Chinadle  came  to  Boulder  last  Sunday,  Sept- 
ember 26.  The  boys  and  girls  came  to  Boulder 
to  school.  It  is  cold  and  rainy  this  morning. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  E.  G.  Schmidt.  She 
lives  in  Santa  Barbara,  California.  Florence's 
mother  writes  a  letter  to  her  every  day.  There 
are  ten  pupils  in  our  class.  Last  summer  my 
sister,  Madge  and  I  went  to  Yakima,  Washing- 
ton. I  had  a  good  time.  I  saw  peaches 
grapes,  watermelons,  muskmelons,  plums  and 
apples.  I  visited  my  aunt  and  uncle.  We  took 
a  trip  in  Sid's  car. — Mona  Frazier. 


Last  week  it  snowed.  The  snow  was  on  the 
ground,  but  now  the  snow  is  gone.  The  sun 
made  it  melt.  Mr.  Menzemer's  grass  is  very 
green.  We  look  at  it  every  day.  It  is  a  pretty 
green.  We  came  back  to  school  three  weeks 
ago.  The  leaves  are  brown  and  ugly  now. 
They  are  not  a  prett/  yellow.  It  is  rainning 
now  and  there  are  clouds  in  the  sky. 

Arthur  Thomas. 


My  teacher's  name  is  Mrs.  Study.  I  have 
four  books.  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Reading 
and  American  History.  I  am  in  the  fifth 
grade.  I  must  study  hard  now.  There  are 
three  boys  and  seven  girls  in  my  class.  We 
are  fine.  I  have  a  Language  book.  I  wrote 
to   a  friend,   Grandpa,   Grandma   and   to  my 


family.  We  have  two  windows  in  the  school- 
room. It  is  cold  today.  I  am  writing  to  my 
mother  now.  We  have  thirteen  desks  in  the 
schoolroom.  I  came  to  school  on  September  9. 
For  two  years  Miss  Buhrer  was  my  teacher. 

Florence  Reinke. 

#  #  # 

Last  summer  we  went  camping  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone river  near  Livingston.  Then  we 
drove  in  my  father's  Nash  to  Gardener.  On 
July  4  we  went  to  Bozeman  Hot  Springs,  about 
seven  miles  from  home.  We  walked  around 
and  watched  the  ball  game.  One  of  the  boys 
shct  off  some  big  fire  crackers.  I  am  always 
scared  of  them.  We  went  into  the  Hot  Springs 
and  watched  them.  We  had  sandwiches,  pop, 
candy  and  ice  cream  cones.  We  came  home. 
Mr.  Westerdale  did  not  know  how  to  fix  the 
tire  but  he  tried  to  fix  it.  After  dinner  we 
went  back  to  the  Hot  Springs  again.  I  wore 
my  red  dress  and  curled  my  hair.  Monday 
July  5,  some  of  the  people  danced  till  two 
o'clock.  I  did  not  dance  there  because  it  was 
too  hot.  After  a  while  we  watched  the  sky 
rockets  and  airplane. 

August  21,  we  went  to  Spokane  to  visit  my 
aunts,  cousins  and  uncles.  We  went  up  town 
and  my  aunts  and  uncles  took  me  to  the  parks 
and  I  looked  at  the  many  different  animals 
and  seme  pretty  flowers.    We  had  a  good  time. 

Thelma  Penman. 

@ 

Almost  every  week  this  summer  I  would  go 
up  in  the  banks  and  get  some  dirt.  Then  I 
would  pan  it  and  get  some  gold.  I  got  some 
little  gold  nuggets.  One  day  when  the  men 
were  not  working  in  the  pit  trying  to  find  go  Id, 
Riy  brother  and  I  went  up  there  to  pan  some 
gold.  He  panned  first  but  he  did  not  get  any 
gold  and  he  was  sorry.  I  went  to  the  banks  and 
got  some  dirt  but  my  brother  would  not  let  me 
get  any  in  his  part..  But  I  got  some  any  way 
with  the  shovel.  He  was  mad  at  me.  I  went 
down  to  the  creek  to  pan  it.  And  then  the  deaf 
lady's  baby  came  out  to  watch  me  pan  it.  It 
bothered  me  so  much  that  my  pan  floated 
away  because  I  did  not  hold  it  good  but  I 
caught  it  through.  I  stepped  in  the  water  and 
got  my  stockings  and  shoes  all  wet,  but  they 
got  dry  quickly. 

On  the  fourth  of  July  two  boy  friends  of 
ours  had  some  fire  crackers.  The  little  boy 
was  selfish  with  them.  I  went  down  to  the  deaf 
woman's  house  and  her  husband  made  some 
candy  for  us.  She  could  not  put  the  baby  to 
sleep.  So  while  we  were  going  up  to  where  I 
lived,  the  baby  fell  asleep.  We  had  it  in  the 
buggy.  When  we  got  up  to  my  house,  we  had 
watermelon.    I  sure  did  have  a  lot  of  fun. 

Rhoa  Hilliard. 


One  week  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
mother.  She  said  that  my  aunt  had  an  opera- 
tion. She  is  improving  now.  I  am  very  glad 
that  she  is  getting  along  fine.  Last  summer 
my  mother  and  Daddy  took  a  long  trip  in 
August.  They  started  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  They  went  to  Anaconda,  Deer  Lodge, 
Hamilton    and    Missoula.      They    drove  fron. 

(Continued  on  Page  IL) 
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The  Montana  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  including  the  depart- 
ment for  Feeble  Minded,  opened  on 
the  morning  of  September  9,  1926, 
though  the  most  of  the  teachers,  of- 
ficers, and  pupils  reported  some  time 
during  Wednesday  September  eighth. 

As  usual  the  school  department  at 
the  Feeble  Minded  will  be  well  filled, 
though  we  hope  to  hold  a  few  places, 
for  a  short  time  for  the  very  deserving 
cases  that  usually  appear  after  the 
public  schools  have  objected  to  them. 

The  departments  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  is  much  the  same  as  usual  with 
perhaps  a  slight  increase.  We  have 
already  enrolled  six  new  deaf  pupils 
and  one  blind  pupil  with  probably 
more  to  follow.  In  the  mean  time  we 
are  probably  losing  two  blind  students. 

In  the  department  for  the  deaf, 
Evelyn  Krumm  took  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations for  Gallaudet  College  and 
was  notified  a  short  time  ago,  that  she 
was  admitted  without  condition,  so  she 
will  go  to  Washington,  D.  C.  this  fall. 
Otherwise  most  of  the  pupils  will  re- 
turn so  far  as  we  know. 

There  are  few  changes  in  our  teach- 
ing staff.  The  Misses  Buhrer  and 
Wood  resigned  to  be  married  and  Miss 
Dunkin  of  Ohio,  a  trained  teacher  of 
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the  deaf,  takes  Miss  Buhrer's  place, 
and  Miss  Berglund  of  Grand  Marais, 
Minnesota,  will  be  director  of  music, 
taking  Miss  Wood's  place. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altop  have  decided  to 
live  out  and  Mr.  Altop  will  be  laundry- 
man,  and  will  teach  shoe  reparing  for 
two  hours  in  the  afternoons.  Their 
places  as  supervisor  and  housemother 
are  filled  by  George  Drinville  and  Miss 
Helen  Chambers.  Mr.  Drinville  has 
been  a  pupil  here  and  most  know  him; 
Miss  Chambers  was  relief  nightwatch 
when  "Daddy"  Finerty  became  ill  and 
had  to  give  up;  but  now  he  is  "rar'in 
to  go"  and  is  back  in  the  harness. 

Miss  Anderson  and  her  "cohorts" 
have  cleaned  the  place  from  garret  to 
cellar.  We  have  laid  a  new  cement 
floor  in  the  girls'  tunnel,  a  floor  in  the 
kitchen  storeroom,  on  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  side,  and  at  the  Feeble  Minded 
have  laid  cement  porch  floors,  erected 
one  fire-escape  and  are  about  ready 
to  erect  the  other.  We  have  also 
moved  into  the  new  shop  and  it  is 
a  joy  to  work  in  such  a  clean,  light 
place. 

We  look  for  a  pleasant,  successful 
year.  M. 


During  the  month  of  July  we  of 
the  school  enjoyed  a  visit  from  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Kessler.  Parties, 
dinners,  luncheons  and  picnics  were 
the  order  of  the  day  while  they  were 
here  and  everybody  enjoyed  these 
pleasant  people.  They  made  quite 
an  extended  trip,  which  is  more 
or  less  in  the  nature  of  a  slightly  post- 
poned honeymoon  journey.  They 
started  from  Chicago  and  went  to 
Winipeg,  Canada,  from  there  through 
the  Canadian  Rockies  to  the  coast,, 
from  Portland,  Oregon  to  Boulder, 
then  to  Gardiner,  the  Gateway  of  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  back  again  to  Pordand^ 
down  the  coast  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
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then  a  leisurely  journey  to  Florida 
where  they  make  their  home  in  winter. 
Mrs.  Kessler,  was  Mrs.  Myrtle  M. 
Corey,  who  taught  for  us  a  number 
of  years.  M. 

 o  

Mr.  Joe  Ivy 

Again  Death  has  struck  at  our  of- 
ficial family.  On  July  29,  1926,  Mr. 
Joseph  Ivy,  a  Montana  pioneer  and 
an  old  timer  of  Boulder  and  vicinity 
passed  away  and  was  buried  on  July 
30.  For  years  he  was  an  engineer, 
usually  connected  with  the  mines  but 
at  one  time  he  worked  for  us,  as  his 
son,  Ed.  is  doing  now  as  engineer. 
The  sympathy  of  the  school  went  out 
to  the  family  but  particularily  to  Mr. 
Ed  Ivy.  M. 

 o  

On  September  twenty-second,  two 
members  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
and  Reform,  Mrs.  I.  E.  O.  Pace  of 
Whitehall  and  Mrs.  Thomas  of 
Helena,  visited  our  school  and  made 
a  thorough  inspection  of  the  place, 
visiting  every  department.  They 
seemed  well  pleased  and  if  they  en- 
joyed visiting  us  as  much  as  we  en- 
joyed their  visit,  everyone  is  well  sat- 
isfied. The  children,  too,  are  always 
glad  to  see  these  people,  for  they  have 
come  to  know  and  like  them.  M. 

 o  

The  Twelfth  Summer  Meeting  of 
the  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf 
was  held  in  San  Francisco  from  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  of  July,  with  the 
Principal  and  teachers  of  the  Gough 
School  as  hostesses.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  the  auditorium  of  one  of 
the  public  schools  because  the  Gough 
School  had  no  auditorium  of  suffi- 
cient size.  However,  the  rooms  in  the 
Gough  School  contained  an  excellent 
exhibit  of  the  work  done     by  that 
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school  and  by  other  schools  on  the 
coast. 

The  attendance  was  not  large,  prob- 
ably not  more  than  two  hundred  being 
present.  The  meeting  was  conspicu- 
ous for  the  absence  of  some  whom  we 
have  always  seen  at  previous  meetings, 
whether  of  the  convention  or  of  the 
association. 

Miss  Chapin  and  her  assistants  had 
arranged  an  interesting  program.  One 
very  especial  feature  was  the  amount 
of  attention  given  to  the  testing  and 
development  of  latent  hearing  and  to 
the  use  of  the  audiometer  and  audo- 
tor. 

The  session  on  Wednesday  was  held 
across  the  bay  in  the  Burkley  school 
where  Dr.  Caldwell  and  those  as- 
sociated with  him  entertained  the  as- 
sociation with  real  western  hospitality. 
They  not  only  provided  meeting  place 
and  program,  and  escorted  the  mem- 
bers over  the  plant,  but  also  at  noon 
provided  a  most  bountiful  and  delight- 
ful luncheon  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  inner  man,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  session  had  an  ample  num- 
ber of  automobiles  at  hand  to  give  the 
visitors  a  delightful  drive  about  the 
cities  of  Berkeley,  Oakland  and  Ala- 
meda. Altogether  the  session  was 
very  interesting  and  profitable.  T. 

 — o  

On  Sunday  October  third,  Arthur 
O'Donnell,  who  long  ago  made  good 
as  a  linotype  operator  on  the  Mon- 
tana Record-Herald,  made  a  flying 
visit  to  the  school.  We  are  always 
glad  to  see  Arthur  and  others  of  our 
former  students  like  him.  Their  suc- 
cess is  constantly  demonstrating  what 
the  deaf  boy  can  do,  and  should 
arouse  in  those  who  are  still  in  school, 
an  earnest  determination  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  their  time  in  both 
literary  and  shop  departments  in  order 
to  attain  equal  if  not  greater  success. 

T. 
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During  the  summer,  cards  were  re- 
ceived in  Boulder  announcing  the  mar- 
riage in  San  Francisco  of  Miss  Lucy 
M.  Buhrer  to  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Schmidt. 
Miss  Buhrer  was  one  of  our  girls.  She 
received  most  of  her  education  in  our 
local  schools  and  for  several  years  has 
been  a  faithful  and  efficient  teacher  in 
the  deaf  department  and  by  her  charm- 
ing personality  and  willingness  to 
serve  even  beyond  that  nominated  in 
the  bond,  had  endeared  herself  to  all. 
We  shall  miss  her,  but  congratulate 
Mr.  Schmidt  on  his  good  judgment. 

At  present  they  are  making  their 
home  in  Santa  Barbara,  where  Mr. 
Schmidt  is  engaged  in  the  hardware 
business.  T. 

 o  

School  opened  September  ninth. 
Although  so  far  the  attendance  has 
kept  ahead  of  that  of  any  previous 
year  at  the  same  date,  there  are  yet  a 
few  boys  and  girls  among  the  older 
ones  who  have  not  yet  returned  but 
who  expect  to  return.  A  letter  from 
one  of  these  says  she  expects  to  re- 
turn in  "November  or  December." 
All  sorts  of  reasons  are  given  for  the 
late  return  some  of  which  are  un- 
doubtedly valid.  In  every  case,  how- 
ever these  late  pupils  are  among  those 
who  can  by  no  means  afford  to  be 
late.  They  need  every  bit  of  help 
they  can  get.  Some  of  them  have  the 
additional  handicap  of  a  late  start  in 
school  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  parents 
cannot  realize  that  it  is  much  more  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  their  children 
that  they  shall  enter  school  on  time 
and  get  the  advantage  of  any  review 
of  old  work  undertaken  by  the  class, 
and  of  the  foundation  work  done  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  study,  than  it 
is  that  the  parent  should  save  a  few 
more  dollars  by  the  use  of  his  child's 
labor,  or  should  not  delay  for  a  day  or 
two  the  harvest  of  certain  crops  in 
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order  to  take  the  child  to  the  train. 

Every  child  who  enters  school  late 
and  does  not  get  the  advantage  of  any 
necessary  reviews,  and  of  the  prepara- 
tory work  in  a  new  study  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  the  kind  of  work  of  which  he 
is  capable,  no  matter  how  brilliant  he 
may  be.  or  how  superior  to  others  he 
m.ay  be  thought  to  be  by  those  nearest 
to  him.  Such  lateness  may  even  cause 
his  failure  in  the  work  of  the  year. 
We  hope  the  few,  who  are  yet  to  come 
will  soon  return  and  be  no  more  handi- 
capped than  can  now  be  avoided. 

T. 

 o  

At  this  writing  the  heat  line  is  being 
laid  from  the  main  building  to  the  new 
shop  building.  The  work  is  being 
done  by  our  own  fo  rce.  Hence  we 
are  sure  that  it  will  be  done  right. 

T. 

 o  

ONLY  A  SCHOOLMA'AM 

The  wag  to  the  fool  was  heard  to  say 

This  toast  to  the  schoolma'am,  young  and  gay: 

"Ruler  of  Kidland  Bahwick, 

Who  swapped  a  sword  for  a  hickory  stick, 

And  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  a  throne  of  brick. 

And  Readin'  and  'Ritin'  and  'Rithmetic, 

And  a  Caesar's  care  and  a  pauper's  pay, 

Only  a  schoolma'am,  young  and  gay." 

"Only  a  schoolma'am — such  is  fate. 

For  a  wag  will  jest  and  a  fool  must  prate; 

But,  learned  at  the  feet  of  such  as  she, 

The  Law  of  Love,  and  the  Rule  of  Three 

Have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind  to  see 

All  that  the  race  was  meant  to  be; 

And  the  good  and  the  great  give  praise  for  aye„ 

"Only  a  schoolma'am,"  young  and  gay. 

The  wag  and  the  fool  may  jest  for  aye, 

But  "Only  a  schoolma'am"  goes  her  way; 

Out  of  the  clay  before  her  laid. 

Scientists,  statesmen,  men  of  trade, 

Solons,  artists,  all  are  made 

To  wage  the  battle  in  Life's  Crusade. 

Success  is  hers — let  that  suffice, 

But  "Only  a  schoolma'am"  pays  the  price. 

A  message  came  to  the  setting  sun; 

"Gone  away."     Her  work  was  done, 

And  "Only  a  schoolma'am"  old  and  gray,. 

Joined  the  throngs  at  the  Gates  of  Day, 

How  many,  if  any,  were  turned  away. 

Or  how  many  entered,  I  cannot  say; 

But  cut  of  the  chosen  who  made  the  test, 

"Only  a  schoolma'am"  led  the  rest. — Selected. 
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Missoula  back  home.  They  stayed  at  Hamilton 
for  two  nights.  They  went  to  Deer  Lodge  at 
ten  o'clock.  They  had  a  meeting  of  the  Moose 
lodge.  They  came  back  Monday  night. 
Marjorie,  Ruth  and  I  kept  the  house  while 
they  were  away.  They  gave  us  twenty-five 
cents  for  keeping  the  house.  I  had  a  good 
time  this  summer.  I  went  to  Broadwater,  Car- 
nival, circus,  State  Fair,  shows  and  to  a  picnic 
on  July  5.  A  man  was  killed  last  summer. 
There  were  three  men.  They  went  to  Wolfe 
Creek  canyon.  They  were  driving  down  the 
hill.  The  car  with  the  three  men  rolled  down 
the  bank.  One  man  was  killed  and  two  men 
were  hurt.  Their  names  were  Billy  Moore, 
Tom  Siller  and  Tom.  J.  Cooney.  Billy  Moore 
was  the  Commissioner  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
county.  He  was  buried  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Many,  many  people  were  very  sad  for  Billy 
Moore.  Two  hundred  people  voted  for  my 
grandfather.  Now  my  grandfather  is  the  Com- 
missioner of  Lewis  and  Clark  county.  My 
grandfather's  name  is  Harry  G.  Pickett.  Every- 
body in  Helena  loves  him  very  much.  I  came 
back  to  school.  I  must  learn  my  lesson  now. 
I  had  a  very  good  time  this  summer.  My 
vacation  is  over  now. — Marion  Sloan. 

 o  

LOCAL  NEWS 
Velma  Goldizen,  Reporter 

Our  school  opened  on  September  8. 

Minnie  Gummow  came  to  school  on 
September  29. 

Florence  Reinke  is  getting  fatter 
this  year  than  she  was  last  year. 

We  have  a  little  new  girl.  We  think 
she  is  cute.  Her  name  is  Annie  Kom- 
bal. 

We  are  so  sorry  that  Bessie  Mac- 
Pherson  is  not  coming  back  to  school 
this  fall. 

Helen  Chinadle  sure  misses  her 
chum,  Evelyn  Krumm  who  has  gone 
to  the  college  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  Bubnash's  sister  came  to  Great 
Falls  from  Seattle  to  see  her  relatives. 
They  enjoyed  a  long  visit  with  her. 

Velma  Goldizen  got  a  letter  from 
her  sister  saying  that  her  brother  is 
coming  home  to  see  his  mother  next 
Christmas. 

Nettie  Farthing  said  that  her  little 
brother  has  become  deaf.    His  deaf- 
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ness  was  caused  by  whooping  cough. 
She  sure  is  sorry  for  him. 

Rhoa  Hilliard  came  from  Oregon. 
She  now  lives  in  Missoula.  She  came 
to  school  and  enjoy  being  with  us. 
She  likes  to  go  to  school. 

Mona  Frazier  went  to  Washington 
for  a  visit  with  her  sister.  They  visited 
with  their  uncle  and  aunt  for  a  few 
weeks.  They  had  a  nice  visit  there. 

Helen  Johnson  got  a  letter  from 
home  saying  that  her  brother  was  in 
an  auto  accident.  Three  of  his  ribs 
were  broken  and  he  was  badly  bruised. 
She  hopes  he  will  be  all  right  soon. 

Irene  Colwell's  sister  and  her  hus- 
band visited  her  mother  for  a  few 
months.  Irene  had  a  nice  time  with 
them  this  summer.  Irene  was  fond  of 
working  in  the  Post  Office  too, 

@  @ 

LOCAL  NEWS 

Chester  Patrick,  Reporter 

The  small  boys  love  to  play  outside 
every  day. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  a  new  big 
boys'  supervisor  this  year. 

Arthur  Thomas  is  the  Charleston 
champion  dancer  in  this  building. 

Harry  Schoenberg  always  studies 
hard  because  he  wants  to  be  graduated 
this  year. 

We  think  Walter  Herbold  is  going 
to  be  a  magician  because  he  has  some 
tricks  with  boxes. 

Edwin  Sieler  is  with  us  again.  He 
was  not  here  last  year.  We  are  glad 
to  have  him  again. 

Maurice  Schoenberg  was  pleased  to 
live  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low  all  sum- 
mer. 

Last  summer  Bill  Yaeger  worked 
hard  on  the  farm.  He  helped  his 
brothers. 
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Edward  Sparks  has  grown  very 
rapidly  this  past  summer.  Some  day 
he  may  be  as  tall  as  Jack  Earle. 

Adolph  Renner  came  back  to  school 
on  October  first.  He  was  late  because 
he  helped  his  father  on  the  ranch. 

Edward  Olson  brought  back  many 
magazines  about  the  shows.  The  boys 
like  to  read  them. 

Henry  Nickerson  goes  to  see  Roy 
Tuggle  every  day  at  the  hospital.  He 
hopes  Roy  will  get  well  soon. 

Delos  Vandecar  has  two  friends  in 
the  Jefferson  County  High  School. 
They  see  him  every  Friday. 

September  20  was  Billy  Mayer's 
birthday.  His  mother  sent  a  cake  to 
him.  He  shared  it  with  his  play- 
mates.   He  was  twelve  years  old. 

We  have  two  new  deaf  boys  in 
school.  Their  names  are  Buddy  Evans 
and  Arthur  Sylvester.  They  are  very 
bright. 

Harry  Britzius  is  raising  three  young 
pots  of  flowers  this  year.  We  think 
he  is  a  good  florist  for  his  age.  He 
is  only  eight  years  old. 

Raymond  Johnson  had  a  box  of 
apples  last  week.  He  will  write  to  his 
home  to  get  more  so  he  will  sell  apples 
to  us  some  day. 

Walter  and  Fulton  Herbold  have 
another  new  niece,  the  daughter  of 
their  brother,  Harry  who  used  to  be 
a  pupil  here  about  five  years  ago. 
They  are  proud  to  have  their  niece. 

Emil  Ehret  came  here  in  Edwin 
Sieler's  father's  car  with  Emil's  father. 
They  stayed  here  for  about  one  and  a 
half  days.  They  enjoyed  their  visit 
here. 

On  September  19,  Roy  Tuggle 
went  to  Butte  to  have  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.  We  sent  him  some  flow- 
ers while  he  was  there.  Now  he  is  in 
the  hospital  here.  He  is  looking  better 
than  before.  We  hope  he  will  get 
well  very  soon. 
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their  work  more  often  than  the  mute, 
he  says,  because  they  hear  the  noises 
outside  the  plant  or  engage  in  con- 
versation or  having  to  write  down 
which  takes  them  away  from  their 
machines.  The  mute  cannot  hear  the 
fire  trucks  go  clanging  by  and  hence 
do  not  lose  the  many  minutes  it 
takes  the  normal  worker  to  go  to  the 
window  and  get  back  to  work  at  his 
post. — Ex. 

 o  

A  HERO  OF  THE  STAGE 

Last  week  in  New  York  saw  one  of 
the  bravest  careers  of  the  stage  ended 
by  death.  The  actor  was  a  drawing 
card  in  vaudeville,  whose  clean  fun 
was  credited  with  bringing  laughter 
and  cheer  into  the  lives  of  thousands 
— playing  before  crowded  houses  that 
knew  nothing  of  the  tragedy  that 
clouded  his  closing  days. 

Five  years  ago  this  comedian,  Ben 
Welch,  became  suddenly  blind.  The 
optic  nerve  had  died.  But  he  went  on 
with  his  act,  after  burning  a  total 
disability  insurance  policy  that  would 
have  given  him  ^75  a  week  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  not  attempt  to 
keep  on  with  his  work.  His  vocation 
was  not  one  that  ranks  as  heroic,  but 
it  had  his  passionate  devotion,  and  he 
preferred  to  continue  his  efforts  to 
scatter  sunshine  rather  than  to  retire 
and  brood  over  his  own  misfortune. 
He  \atied  his  act  only  enough  to 
provide  that  an  assistant  lead  him  up- 
on the  stage  as  part  of  the  comedy, 
and  return  again  at  the  close  to  lead 
him  away.  The  action  did  not  betray 
his  blindness.  His  story  was  revealed 
only  by  his  death. 

And  only  his  death  has  pointed  out 
the  significance  of  his  life.  It  has 
added  the  inspiration  of  courage  to 
the  cheerfulness  which  he  shared  with 
the  public  through  fair  years  and 
clouded. 
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BRAILLE  MUSIC 

This  year  we  are  learning  to  read 
our  own  music  in  Braille.  Some  of  the 
things  we  have  are:  eighth  notes,  quar- 
ter notes,  half  notes,  whole  notes, 
double  bar,  third  octave,  four-four 
time,  two-four  time,  and  rests.  Each 
letter  of  our  Braille  alphabet  stands 
for  a  certain  note  on  the  piano  or  tells 
what  kind  of  time,  etc.  Sometimes 
we  confuse  our  reading  and  music,  but 
not  often.  Reading  Braille  music  will 
help  us  to  read  our  own  music  when 
we  are  not  at  school. 

Language  Class. 

 o  

The  books  which  were  gotten  this 
year  for  the  library  are  estimated  to 
have  cost  about  six  hundred  dollars. 
On  account  of  the  high  price  of  books 
for  the  blind,  it  does  not  take  many  to 
make  a  bill  run  up  in  the  hundreds. 

The  new  books  gotten  for  the  blind 
library  this  year  make  about  one-hun- 
dred-thirty volumes.  These  books  are 
a  great  help  to  the  teachers  and  the 
pupils.  Many  books  which  were  badly 
needed  were  not  on  the  list  of  books 
in  the  library.  Some  of  these  books 
have  been  gotten  this  year,  but  there 
are  still  needed  many  more. 

The  books  are  very  bulky,  there  be- 
ing eight  large  volumes  to  a  Mediaeval 
and  Modern  history.  Each  volume 
is  worth  about  five  dollars,  and  two  sets 
were  needed.  These  books  alone 
would  cost  quite  a  price. 

Besides  the  history  mentioned,  an 
American  history  of  seven  volumes 
was  gotten.  There  are  three  sets  to 
this  history.  Two  sets  of  Latin  Gram- 
mars, of  seven  volumes  to  a  set;  three 
sets  of  Geographies  with  eight  volumes 
to  a  set;  three  sets  of  Elson  Readers, 
book  six,  with  six  volumes  to  a  set; 
four  sets,  Elson  Readers,  book  seven, 
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with  seven  books  to  a  set;  two  sets  of 
English  Literature,  with  seven  volumes 
to  a  set;  one  set  of  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order  with  four  volumes  to  a  set;the 
Spell  of  the  Yucon  in  one  volume; 
and  two  volumes  of  Guest's  selected 
Poems  were  gotten  this  year. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  of  these 
books,  as  their  cost  makes  it  so  they 
may  not  be  gotten  so  easily  as  printed 
books.  The  least  rough  treatment 
spoils  the  books,  as  the  dots  are  very 
easily  pressed  down  so  that  they  can- 
not be  read. 


LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 

"LInfortunately,"  exclaimed  Oscar 
Schoberg  as  he  saw  Pat  Callahan  re- 
turning from  the  F.  M.,  where  he  had 
been  working  on  a  piano,  ''birds  of  a 
feather  do  not  always  stay  together." 

Jake  Roberts  wishes  to  go  on  record 
as  having  said  that  John  Fiitlast  had  a 
desire  to  be  conspicuous  for  something 
other  than  being  our  best  piano  can- 
nonier  and  so  he  remained  out  of 
school  until  September  19. 

We  are  told  that  Everett  Cummings 
and  Nels  Elmose  were  visiting  one 
another  this  summer,  which  goes  to 
prove  that  you  cannot  keep  pests  apart. 

Beyond  all  doubt  Orrin  Ober  has 
the  poorest  sense  of  direction  of  any 
boy  in  the  Blind  Department;  after 
having  invited  his  brother,  Frank,  to 
go  around  with  him,  and  after  having 
been  told  by  Frank  to,  "come  on," 
Orren  advanced  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  Frank. 

"Ha!  ha!  Harry  Tilden  isn't  the 
only  pebble  on  the  beach;  Chaucer 
also  had  red  trousers."  Such  was 
the  remark  made  by  Joe  Zunick  in 
study  hall  a  few  nights  ago. 
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Bert  Goodwin  has  come  back  to  us 
this  fall  a  strong  advocate  of  trans- 
migration. On  being  asked  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  transmigration  Bert 
states,  "that  which  follows  what  has 
gone  before." 

David  Mainwaring  finds  the  laugh 
of  Kenneth  Ricketts  very  disturbing. 
He  says  that  Kenneth  sounds  like  a 
kid  bleating  through  its  horns. 

^  #  © 

LOCALS  FOR  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 

Ethel  Keeland  has  returned  to  us  as 
loquacious  as  ever. 

Audrey  Mitchell  has  already  pur- 
chased her  Christmas  cards.  What  do 
you  think  of  anybody  as  far  sighted  as 
that  being  in  the  Blind  Department? 

Esther  Spoonemore  says  that  Mary 
Snow  is  the  most  contrary  person  she 
knows;  "Mary,"  says  she,  "was  not 
content  to  bring  a  wintery  last  name 
among  us,  but  also  had  to  bring  the 
harold  of  winter,  snow." 

#  @  # 

COMMENTS  IN  GENERAL 

(On  common  things.) 

One  of  the  saddest  casualties  of  the  Dem- 
psey-Tunney  fight  befell  Miss  Andrews;  she 
bet  and  lost  her  hat  box. 

Miss  Merrick  is  back  in  Boulder  once  more 
with  her  Star.  Let  us  borrow  a  country  paper's 
phraseology  and  say,  "Look  out  boys,"  also, 
(maidens,    matrons,    and    elderly  gentlemen.) 

Miss  Fraser  spent  all  of  last  Sunday  with  one 
hand  on  her  heart  and  her  eyes  glued  on  the 
western  horizon.  Some  say  that  she  was  wait- 
ing for  the  geese  that  flew  over  Butte  Saturday, 
to  appear,  while  others  say  she  was  merely 
waiting  for  the  sun  to  set. 

Written  by  Pat  Callahan.  (No  he  hasn't 
the  nerve.) 

#  @  # 

When  I  first  got  home  last  summer  the  In- 
dians on  the  Belknap  Reservation  got  a  letter 
from  the  Indians  around  Box  Elder  asking 
them  to  come  to  see  the  sun  dance  which  they 
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were  going  to  have.  I  went  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  Indians  on  hoseback.  We  camped 
three  days  on  the  road  because  the  horses  were 
suffering  from  the  heat.  Thirty  Indians 
danced  for  four  days  straight.  It  was  a  relig- 
ious dance  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  eat 
during  the  time  they  were  dancing.  After  the 
dance  the  Box  Elder  Indians  gave  away  pres- 
ents to  the  Indians  who  had  come  to  see  the 
dance.  They  usually  gave  bead  work  and 
horses.  When  the  religious  dance  was  over 
they  gave  a  dance  for  everybody.  After  this 
dance  they  gave  a  big  supper.  Two  steers  were 
killed  for  the  feed.  I  sure  did  enjoy  the  sun 
dance  and  the  feed,  and  when  I  went  home 
I  had  a  long  horseback  ride  of  about  ninety 
miles.  If  I  get  a  chance  I  may  go  there  again 
next  summer. — John  Hitlast. 


During  my  vacation  I  made  a  real  cowboy 
out  of  myself.  When  I  got  enough  money 
I  sent  for  a  hat,  a  handkerchief,  a  pair  of 
riding  boots,  and  some  spurs.  I  got  a  horse 
and  a  saddle,  but  the  horse  is  not  broken  yet. 
The  saddle  got  broken  when  another  horse 
fell  back  on  it,  and  broke  the  fork.  I  can 
still  use  it,  though.  When  the  things  came 
which  I  sent  for  I  felt  that  if  the  horse  bucked 
with  me  I  could  kick  his  left  ear,  but  when  he 
did  buck  I  couldn't  reach  the  ear,  because  I 
was  so  busy  pulling  leather.  Even  if  I  did  pull 
leather  I  hit  the  ground  more  than  once. 

John  Hitlast. 

^  @  ^ 

Last  summer  I  delivered  three  hundred  and 
fifty  sacks  of  sawdust  and  earned  thirty-five 
dollars.  I  used  it  to  buy  all  my  school  clothes, 
and  to  pay  my  fare  back  to  school.  I  am 
glad  I  spent  my  money  for  something  useful. 

Frank  Ober. 


We  have  two  nice  geraniums  in  our  school 
room.  I  water  them  every  day.  One  has  a 
flower  and  two  buds.  There  were  a  lot  of 
plants  outside  this  summer.  They  dug  them 
up  on  account  of  the  frost  and  divided  them 
among  the  school  rooms.  We  like  to  have 
them  here. 

Orren  Ober. 


I  had  such  a  fine  vacation  this  summer  that 
the  time  went  too  fast  for  me.  But  when 
time  came  for  me  to  come  to  school  I  was  very- 
glad   to   see   my  school   friends  and  teachers. 

Ethel  Keeland. 


Last  week  it  snowed.  There  wasn't  enough 
of  it  to  slide  on.     It  is  quite  warm  now. 

Kenneth  Ricketts. 
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I  MONTANA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND 

#  Boulder,  Montana 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Ex-Officio: 

Gov.  John  E.  Erickson,  President 
Hon.   L.  A.   Foot,  Attorney-General 
Hon.    May    Trumper,    Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 


Appointed: 

W.  M.  Bickford,  Missoula 
James  H.  Rowe,  Butte 
Charles  H.  Foot,  Kalispell 
W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 
W.  B.  Rhodes,  Great  Falls 
John  Dietrich,  Helena 
Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 
Robert  C.  Line,  Columbus 

Miss  Mina  Petrashek,  Clerk  of  the  Board, 

Helena 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 

M.  H.  Parker,  Boulder 

William  Dawson,  Boulder 

Miss  LaVaune  Andrews,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss   LaVaune   Andrews,  Secretary 
Miss  Virginia  Fraser,  Bookkeeper 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary: 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A   -Head  Teacher 

Miss    Sadie    Lillard,  Teacher 

Miss    Mildred    Sturdevant,   .Teacher 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Teacher 

Miss  Hilda  Miller,   Teacher 

Mrs.    Edith    Study,   -  Teacher 

Miss   Fleecy   Gooch,  Teacher 

Miss    Mary    Logan,.—    .Teacher 

Miss  Mary  Dunkin,    -Teacher 


Librarian: 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A. 


Physical  Culture: 

E.    V.    Kemp,  Director 

Miss   Mildred    Sturdevant,  Instructor 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Litcrar/: 

Miss   Belle   C.   Harrison,  Head  Teacher 

Miss  Nellie  L.  Merrick,  Teacher 

Music: 

Miss   Adeline    Berglund,  Director 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 

Miss  S.  C.  Anderson,  Matron 

Miss  Helen  Chambers, ..Little  Boys'  Housemother 

George  Drinville,    Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown,  Girls'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  M.  Lyon,  Little  Girls'  Housemother 


MEDICAL  STAFF 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N.,  Nurse 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.,  Physician 

Dr.  J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,—. Oculist  8C  Aurist 
Dr.  J.  H.  Owen,  Dentist 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 

E.  V.  Kemp,  Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low,.   Teacher  of  Carpentry 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown,  Teacher  of  Sewing 

Miss  Kathleen  Stinson,  Teacher  of  Art  and 

Domestic  Science 

C.  E.  Altop,  Teacher  of  Shoemaking  and 

Barbering 

John  Sullivan,          Teacher  of  Piano  Tuning, 

Broom,  Basket  and  Hammock  Making 

J.   P.   Finerty,  Night  Watch 

M.  P.  TenEyck,  Repairman 

W.  I.  Battershell,   ...Assistant  Repairman 

V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Enginner 

Edwin  Ivey,   —.Second  Engineer 

James   Baker,    Third  Engineer 

H.  E.  Vosburg,   —Ranch  Foreman 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Vosburg,     Ranch  Matron 

William   Pentz,    Dairyman 

Edward  Wright,   Colony  Boys'  Supervisor 

Sam  Bell,     Ranch  Hand 

George  Jackson,    Ranch  Hand 

Mrs.  Edward  Wright,      Ranch  Cook 

Clarence  Altop,  Marion  Skubitz,  Mrs.  Paul, 
May  Lee,  Etta  Van  Wagenen  and  lola  Smith— 

    _  Laundry 

Ella    Reiquam,-    __. Baker 

Mrs.  Anna  Simpson,   —   Cook 

Thomas  Burke,     Storekeeper 


